ITALY    ATTACKS    GREECE

the mountainous country where the fighting was in progress not
less than 56 were abortive due to inability to find the, target in
bad weather. This being the only aerodrome from which Welling-
tons could operate, a flight of them came over from Egypt to work
during the moon period against objectives at Baii, Valona,
Brindisi and Durazzo on which they unloaded over 45 tons of
bombs. There were too many high mountains about to operate
without a moon, and an attempt was made to employ them in
daylight using cloud cover, but standing enemy fighter patrols
over Valona began to take too heavy a toll of them*

Wing-Commander Lord Forbes flew us up to Trikkala, in his
Q^.6, to see No. 80 Gladiator Squadron, but the landing-ground
was water-logged so we had to land at the adjacent aerodrome of
Larissa, at that time occupied by some Greek air units. I was
disappointed in not being able to see No* 80 on this occasion, for
they were piling up a remarkable score of successes; by the end
of the year, actually in 55 days, they had brought down 42 Italian
aircraft confirmed and 12 unconfirmed for the loss of only 5 of
their own; their very gallant commander, Squad.-Leader W. J.
Hickey, being one of them. Dalbiac arranged for them to use
Larissa during the bad-weather period as the aerodrome there was
large and reasonably weatherproof. Both Trikkala and Larissa
were on the east side of the Pindus mountains which had to be
crossed on every sortie in support of the Greek Army in Albania.
Aerodromes on the west side were essential and Dalbiac pressed
the Greeks to prepare Araxos and Agrinnion near Patras. He could
do no more than rely on Greek goodwill to get the necessary work
done, for there were no such units as mobile airfield construction
companies in Middle East at that time nor any bulldozers or
special equipment to speed up the work.

Of the precise composition of the Greek Air Force at the
beginning of the war I have no exact record, but apart from a few
Blenheims left serviceable I remember seeing a variety of types
which were rapidly dwindling owing to casualties of one sort or
another. They had operated quite successfully in the early days
but at the time of my visit practically the whole of the air effort
devolved on the R.A.F.

Before returning to Cairo I saw the King, Metaxas and
Papagos again. This time they were more enthusiastic about the
excellent work of the R.A.F. in Greece and, indeed, of the effect
of British naval power in the Eastern Mediterranean, but they
continued to harp on the necessity for more aircraft, claiming that
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